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kept intact in certain isolated regions. Possibly the most interesting form of the
Payada was the one called the Contrafunto^ which was performed in the follow-
ing manner: Two Gauchos would sit on the skulls of oxen, tuning their guitars,
while bystanders stood around them in a circle and urged them with yells
and applause into a singing match. Then one singer would challenge the other
to explain, for instance, the origin of time and space; the second singer would
improvise half a dozen stanzas and end by asking a question in his turn. In this
way they often passed hours, sometimes days, in a sport that was a real tourna-
ment of wit, to the great delight of the spectators.

This art of the Gaucho, the wonderful Contra'punto, is now but a part
of the national legend. In the world of the airplane and radio, the Gaucho
is no longer a solitary figure, alone with nature and his poetic soul. His
songs are now composed for him by professional poets, and the music he
strums on his guitar is that of the latest hit from Buenos Aires.

The origin of a great number of Argentine songs and dances is as-
cribed, rightly or wrongly, to the Gaucho. These are the sentimental
Vidalita, the prancing Gatoy the lively Pericon, the picaresque Escondido,
the leisurely Ranchera> the melancholy Estilo. ... In his monumental
work Danzas y Canciones Argentinas> Carlos Vega cites no fewer than
130 Argentine songs and dances, and yet qualifies the list as "presumably
incomplete." Arturo C. Schianca, in Historic de la, Musica Argentina,
gives a detailed description of 38 dances and 14 songs. Such is the wealth
and abundance of native folk music in Argentina.

Each of these numerous songs and dances possesses a strong individu-
ality of rhythmic and formal structure. Yet, all of them fall into a larger
melorhythmic category which is unmistakably Argentine. The prevailing
meter of Argentine folk music is a dual time-signature of three-four and
six-eight, the latter often evolving into syncopated duple time. The titles
usually derive from the repetition of a certain word in the verse. Thus,
Vidala, or Vidalita, is a word repeated at the end of each refrain. Inci-
dentally, the word is a hybrid, for its root, Vida, is Spanish, while the suffix
la is a Quechua Indian diminutive. The Vidala is most often written in
triple meter, three-four or three-eight, whereas the Vidalita is usually
in six-eight time.

The Estilo is a nostalgic song inspired by the vastness of the land-
scape. It consists of two parts, the first in slow two-four or four-four time,
the second in lively three-four or six-eight time. The Gato (which means
"cat") is a country dance performed by two couples. In rhythm it re-
sembles a very rapid waltz, in steady quarter-notes. A very popular form